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Lewis's Twenty-five Million Health and Welfare 
Fund Will Not Solve the Miners’ Problem. 
There Should Be Well-trained Miners Working 
in Well Designed and Maintained Mines and a 
Small Fund to Take Care of Those Injured Instead 
of a Huge Fund for Untrained Men Working in 
Unsafe Mines. 


Training Minets zz 


The Netherlands 


By J. L. Herotp 
Psychologist of the Mining Industry, Holland 


any adult workers have taken time and trouble and have made it their daily 
| VI task to educate young Dutch miners. A staff of specialists, composed of 
inspectors, teachers, sports leaders, psychologists, a physician, a minister 
and some engineers are connected with the miners institute for the sole purpose of 
educating these same young men. The costs of upkeep of such an institution are 
considerable, for not only do the pupils receive their training, they are also finan- 
cially taken care of for the period of their stay at the institute. When we knowall 
this, the following question is bound to arise: Is it right to give so much attention 
to young miners? Cannot their parents provide for them and take care of their 
professional education? A corporation should pay wages for labor . . . but should 
it pay when compensation in the form of practical achievement is missing? The 
answer must be: It is economically justified as well as ethically right to educate 
these young men and it is therefore understandable that an extensive staff should be 
employed to educate them. 


Slow in Progressive Development 


fore miners trade has been comparatively slack in its progressive development; 
therefore a vocational education had to be established which covered the histori- 
‘cal as well as physical and mental development. 

At the start of the 14th century coal could easily be tapped. Later, however, 
when the upper layers had been consumed, the inhabitants of a region rich in coal 
had to delve into deeper shafts. The miners at that time were their own share- 
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TRAINING MINERS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


holders and financiers. Increase in industry brought increasing trouble as a conse- 
quence, and the demand for trained workers became the order of the day. Paid 
workers were engaged, hewers, loaders, pump-men, etc. who all worked under the 
supervision of a foreman. Technical inventions gradually improved production 
and brought greater prosperity. 

The high wages lured the young strong farmers of the neighbourhood. Acci- 
dents and ill health could not stopthem. He who dug best was best rewarded. The 
miner reasoned as follows: State inspection and social responsibility are childish 
ideas, to be disregarded. A miner is bound to have an accident sooner or later; 
therefore he should not attach toomuch importance to that black mountain ghost. ... 
A couple of strong arms and a healthy body take care of the bacon... . If you dig 


deep enough and well enough, you make money, the foreman is satisfied and every- 
thing is ‘‘swell’’. 


Accidents and Errors 


CCIDENTs and errors in production are a result of wrong calculations and/or 
A thoughtlessness, of a lack of skill, or of adequate mental development. How 
many dollars could have been saved if the miner could have been taught that besides 
strenuous labor and the use of his muscles there is something like a brain and a con- 
trolled use of body and mind during his working hours, and during his leisure time. 
Infections on the hands, elbows, shoulders, silicosis, nystagmus, and furunculose 
are only a few of the many illnesses encountered in and around the mines as a result 
of inadequate hygienic care. 

It is the task of the (mining) training school to teach the miners hygienic care. 
We also should bear in mind that not everyone is a born miner; that a miner's indus- 
triousness, responsibility and skill are on equal footing with the skipper’s, sailor's, 
mechanic's, or pilot’s abilities. 

Hygiene and proper use of his leisure hours, his whole mental attitude towards 
life and his profession-influence the worker; they are the basis for his social depend- 
ence or independence. 


Broad Definition of Trade Education 


ecw within Industry is much too limited a phrase for the process of adapta- 
tion of a pupil to his trade. The word implies improvement of technical ability 
more than physical or mental adaptability. Let me explain more clearly what I 
mean. A workman for instance will not remain on the job or abide by certain 
regulations because of the fact that he is technically capable. 

The broader definition for trade education is the complete adaptation of the 
individual to the work object, with as a result a production optimum and a quicker 
adaptation on the part of the individual resulting in his uppermost welfare as well. 
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Many adhere to the opinion that the miner’s trade education or adaptation need 
go no further than up to the moment when he has reached the minimum age to go to 
work in the mines. I beg to disagree. First of all, the boys should be contacted 
before they have finished their High School or other compulsory schooling, for I am 
convinced that the so-called continuation of elementary education can be given with 
as much success in a miner’s educational institution as in a trade school. 


Propitious Training 


I ORDER to give you a clear picture of the importance of a miner’s training school, 
I would like to stress three points: 


1. Illness and accidents can be checked through special methods of 
instruction; 

2. Ambition and readiness to work can be systematically improved; 

3. Desire for work, will-power and feeling of responsibility can be 
stimulated and developed. 


This training is most propitious: 


1. When the young individual is still susceptible to training; 

2. When guided by his own instructors; 

3. When he goes to school in the neighbourhood of future industry or 
workshop; 

4. When following the so-called individual teaching and training 
system. 


Moreover, all those who are in close contact with the young individuals should 
cooperate to the fullest extent. 
The disposition towards illness and accidents can be checked and influenced favor- 
ably, as well as disturbances that have been noted prior to employment. 
The results of studies and experiments conducted in the psychological labora- 
tories of the OKANJE-NASSAU-MIJNEN in the Netherlands show that the psy- 
chological factors contributing to accidents are: 


a) inferior intellectual faculties or manual skill and coordination of 
muscles; 

b) inferior asthenical body development; 

c) disturbances in the sphere of attention, divided attention and re- 
actions. 


Lectures are held to train the miner’s intellectual capacity. Courses are given 
in how to learn to think logically, in how to distinguish between primary and 
subordinate values. The miner is taught self-criticism and he is taught obedience. 


Physical Development 


™ posture and sense of motion are harmoniously developed during the physical 
exercises. The chest is widened, the heart, the lungs, the circulation of the blood 
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TRAINING MINERS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


and the digestion will be favorably influenced, whilst the development of the 
muscles and bones will be stimulated. 

An intensive training of those factors influencing the attention and reaction has 
to be given likewise. For this special reason appropriate games, plays, and exercises 
are given, which would appeal to these two very important qualities, which are so 
very indispensable to the future mining laborer. In this connection a swimming 
pool, a sports field, a wooded open-air centrum and also grasslands, as well as a 
gymnasium all have been provided for, so as to facilitate the coach’s work. In- 
cidentally, in this instance the athletic director should be especially fit to give 
leadership to the youth he trains as future miners; therefore he himself should know 
and like the profession thoroughly. Ample time should be set aside for regular 
daily exercises. 

Hygienic ways of living, working and playing should be efficiently taught 
and practised from the very beginning and these are expected to and will eventually 
greatly influence the incidence of sickness connected with mining as a profession. 


Readiness to Work Improved 


HE young miner passes a transition period between the time he is engaged 
Te the mines as a 15 year old boy and the time he actually is going down into 
the pits. This period is about 3 years. He already knows through family experi- 
ence that the profession of mining entails a serious responsibility, personal judge- 
ment, as well as actual heavy physical work. The anticipation of some of these boys 
is very high; they often are keen to start out, and not infrequently their aspiration 
is considerable. Others, however, do not share this pride of being a miner, and 
they consider the lathe mechanics, the electricians, painters or carpenters as being 
far better off. They harbor the opinion that by a fateful set of circumstances they 
are ‘‘doomed"’ to the mining profession. Still others are sent to the mines so as to 
help improve the financial position of the household, this notwithstanding a certain 
aversion or scare of the profession. 

The industrial training school of the mining industry takes in all these young- 
sters and places them at once in the complete “‘working sphere’’, a sphere where the 
boys who came with high aspirations will not be disappointed and those who came 
to meet their work in the negative sense will have to be fascinated. Desire and 
readiness to work take the place of a dull and slack working spirit. 

Entirely according to tradition and actual reality the young workers are divided 
in smaller groups, each of these under a leader, who is a foreman as well as a well- 
trained miner at the same time. In this traditional sphere, an exact replica of the 
underground workshops, they learn to execute all activities safely and correctly. 

It is of great importance that the instruction be planned systematically, so that 
a certain result may be attained after a certain fixed period. Taking into considera- 
tion a boy’s own mental ability and tempo of work, he is enabled to regularly pass 
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examinations and proofs of his ability, the results of which are noted on a special 
card. As soon as the whole list of performance tests has been passed, the boy gets a 
certificate. During each of the three years training the miners’ work-readiness is 
increased. Excellence and continued attention is aimed at, carrying a certain 
professional pride as a result. 


Responsibility Developed 


HE division of the boys in groups, which can elect their own leaders,—aside 
ew the professional leader—is perhaps one of the principal points and the basis 
for cultivating independence and responsibility. These groups are given special 
tasks to perform, which then are inspected and discussed by other groups and group 
leaders, thus fostering not only a sense of responsibility and independence, but a 
critical sense as well, which is indispensable in a good workman and a contingent 
foreman. This group system is maintained during the work-times as well. 

In completion it should be mentioned that one strives for a cheerful and opti- 
mistic sphere, and a spirit which benefits not only the work but the mutual relation- 
ships between the workers and their foremen as well. 

Training as sketched above can only succeed if: 


1. it occcurs during the period when the young man is best adaptable to 
training; 

2. it is given under the leadership of the industry’s own instructors; 

3. it takes place in the neighbourhood of its own industry or workshop; 

4. it follows the so-called individual teaching and training system. 


In addition all those who come in contact with the young men have to cooperate 
to the fullest extent. ; 


Suitable Period of Training 


iy 1s exactly during the period when adolescence gives utterance by experimenting 
and attempting via sensorical and motorical exercises, in which the young 
individual literally learns with hands and feet the many things of daily life and all 
that surrounds him, when nature stimulates and forces him to take cognizance of 
these new things; in the very middle of the period of adolescence during which his 
customs, his character and his personality will be formed, for better or for worse, 
that the training institute offers the opportunity for experiments and exercises to 
learn especially those things which are good and useful qualities in a ready and will- 
ing expert. 

During this period it is still possible for the young individual to change his 
natural reactions and methods as a result of own individual experiences. The train- 
ing of the youngsters to change their range of perception and attentiveness, and the 
training of quickening their reactions, enabling them to act speedily and efficiently 
in unexpected situations, is based on this principle. Experiments have demon- 
strated that the motorical and intellectual components respond to training during 
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the learn-and-work process method as sketched above, although of course the nature 
and the degree of trainability of the individual and the quality of the exercise will 
be of influence also. However, it is of great importance that the period during which 
habits are formed is limited. The growth of the nervous system and of other organs 
and functions as a result of exercises is biologically limited. The exercising of a 
certain organ is related to a certain period of ripening, and to let this period pass 
unused would entail harmful consequences. The period fixed by nature for learning 
and acquiring important functions of life starts well before the fourteenth year, and 
although it changes according to the individual, in the case of the male adolescent 
it generally extends itself to 18 years of age and over. The industrial training is 
providing the opportunity to bring these young men into a well chosen worksphere, 


especially during this critical period, and to awaken in these youngsters a favorable 
disposition regarding the work. . 


Leadership of Industry Instructors 


I STANDS tO reason that an institute which is a training school of ready and 
qualified workers should have a staff of excellent technical instructors, who should 
moreover be of outstanding character and personality. Instructors from their own 
industry ,—provided they are equal to their task—have their own part in the produc- 
tion. This fact enables them to heighten the mentality of the young workers, to 
point out to them the assets and desirability of prosperity in their own industry and 
to do this far more successfully than an instructor not connected with it. 


Neighbourhood of Own Industry 


HE question has been asked more than once: ‘‘Should the practical training of the 
‘Exe immediately after putting him to work in the shop be solely 
based on his work as a miner, or should elementary training be given by teaching him 
first some of the principles of activity, such as carpenter work, simple construction 
work, measuring, drawing, etc. in an attractive and well-aired workshop, or should 
it take place right away in the sphere where the miner practices his heavy and more 
or less dangerous trade: the stone and coal gallery?”’ 

One has to build on the mental constellation and the sphere of interest of the 
young mining apprentice and the demands put by the global teaching method accord- 
ing to the principle of self-work should be taken into consideration. During this 
stage of their development the youngsters characterize themselves by their urgency 
for the realities, practical sense, great ambition and attention to everything that 
is new to them, including the new vocation; but on the other hand they also show a 
dangerous instability which may cause unmotivated changes of jobs. It is therefore 
of the utmost importance that from the very first day with the Company, they should 
live in the sphere of their new profession. 

A training plan for miners should take into consideration the fact that a mining 
apprentice should be taught only as many by-trades as are necessary for the exact 
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execution of his underground mining trade. Therefore they should be incorporated 
into the sphere of the real mining work as soon as possible after completion of 
their lower grade schooling, and they should not be connected with the upper-level 
trades and workshops, like carpenter shop, electrical shop, construction division, 
etc. more than is absolutely essential to their w/timate training. 


Individual Training System 


IX CONNECTION with the foregoing we should like to summarize in a few points why 
the individual teaching method is more desirable than the classical one. 

Each individual has his own mental level, his own tempo, his own character 
and temperament. If these individuals are all placed together in one class where 
during the same time-limit and in the same tempo all pupils will have to learn by the 
same method, then it is quite clear that a unity of teaching will ensue, which would 
very often deserve the designation of being a ‘premium on mediocrity’’. 

The individual system of teaching divides the instruction in yearly,—monthly— 
and weekly tasks. These are adapted to each individual's own level, teaching him 
to think independently, in other words: teaching him to think, meanwhile giving 
him a certain leeway in developing his sense of self-control and self-discipline. 
The boy can perform more or less difficult tasks according to his own level and tem- 
perament. An efficient preparation and exact control should simultaneously aim at 
systematically higher demands and therefore systematically higher level of achieve- 
ment. Another great advantage of the individual method of teaching lies in the fact 
that the breaking up of “‘teams’’ does not cause any disturbance, a circumstance 
which cannot always be avoided in practice. This method of individual teaching 
seems to be of American origin. 


Group Training 


HE group system of training which is also used in our training schools couples 
} advantages of the individual method with some of the undeniable advantages 
of the classical system, that is (1) A healthy competition is the result of working 
together; (2) Many youngsters would rather learn from their comrades than from 
their instructors. 

It stands to reason that a training method as outlined above, which takes place 
during the period when the young man is very susceptible to good and bad in- 
fluences, can only be successful and give the desired results if all and everyone of their 
leaders are cooperative, unamimous, and endowed with the qualities of real under- 
standing and firmness. 


Follow-up Training 


r Is very important that the young men should not be left to their own devices 
after completion of their examinations. A boy can learn much during his stage 
of development, but he can equally forget a lot. They should therefore not only be 
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under constant supervision of a foreman, but they should also be given regular 
practical instructions and exercises, preferably in the underground workshops. 
From time to time all the old pupils have repetition courses and reunions with their 
instructors and foremen, whose task is by no means the easiest one. They have to 
have a good understanding of the aim of al! this and they have to really enjoy and 
like their chosen kind of work. The foremen should understand that the young 
workers should get general practice and therefore they should be given various tasks. 
He should consequently have tact and patience. The “‘mynvader’’ and the foreman 
should understand each other, so that ultimately they may reap the fruits of all this 
loss of time and extra work. In this way the real practice will not prove to be a 
disappointment for the young miner. 

This system of continued training and supervision has some more advantages: 
The intelligent, handy and smart boys have already been selected during the psycho- 
logical examinations on the first day of their arrival at the mine. We can follow 
the development of these boys systematically during their period of training and 
working above ground. After the second examination and before they go under the 
ground, we can register this progress. But at this point an entirely new life and 
quite a new work period starts, and therefore we continue the teaching, but also keep 
on observing during the real mining work. During the now following period we can 
establish whether the boys which were chosen originally as possibly outstandingly 
excellent workmen, will prove to be such. They are the candidates for the training 
school of foremen and other supervising personnel. 


Supervisory Training 


HE miners who go to the mines at an older age have to pass these examinations 
‘Ses and will follow special training courses in the underground workshops. 
They too will be systematically trained and observed. When these men are enrolled 
in the efficient and smoothly functioning training school where a sphere of correct- 
ness and discipline prevail, then the older beginners will soon be influenced. 

Before we started with our psychological training work in the Netherland mines, 
the following system was in use when selecting future foremen: To be a foreman one 
had to follow a 4 years’ course of theoretical study which was taught after the work- 
ing hours were over. Those who continued to follow this very trying combination of 
hard physical labour and after-hours study, those men had proven to be capable 
of sacrificing much so as to be foremen. If they did not continue their studies, they 
automatically were eliminated. The result was that many good leaders, who did 
not have the mental ability or who had to take care of their families, and therefore 
did not have enough time left for study during the night, were eliminated. 

Not unfrequently the over-ambitious ‘‘pushers’’ finished the school and con- 
sidered themselves better than their former co-workers, whom they proceeded to 
drive to more output in a most untactica] manner. Also many a time the sons of 
friends of the bosses or the older foremen’s sons finished the school because they had 
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more time to study. This method was of necessity very unsuccessful and unpopular. 
We now try and select those who have shown to possess the qualities of leadership, 
having the mental and physical ability foremen are made of and we consequently 
train and instruct them to be experts as well as solid, enthusiastic and intelligent 
workers and team-captains. They learn how to get good work out of their team, 
and they know that the safety rules are not more paper ballast. 


Social Advantages 


ROM these primary,—continued,—and leaders training schools in the mining 
F industry we are expecting a better state of health, a minor rate of accidents and 
a better disposition towards work; the mine indeed counts more healthy, mote in- 
telligent and more ready workers, and the work is done better and more safely. 

The social advantages should not be underrated. The higher output of work 
after a shorter training period gives the worker the opportunity to get higher wages 
sooner. This result and the increased attention that is given to the miner as an 
iridividual as well as the laws enacted for the enforcement of security and safety 
will go a long way to attain the solution of one of the most difficult problems of a 
well-run industrial organization: the stimulation and stabilization of a sphere of 
trust and confidence between employer and worker. 




















Often Executives Who Are Used to Pushing 
Buttons and Ordering Things to Be Done Fail 
to Realize That Union Leaders Must Assume 
the Dual Role of Political Leader as Well as 
Administrator. 


Mature 
Labor Leaders 


By Benjamin M. SELEKMAN 


Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, Boston, Mass. 


says Benjamin M. Selekman, Kirstein Professor of Labor Relations at the 

Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, writing in the Summer 
Number of the Harvard Business Review. ‘“The greatly augmented power that has 
come to organized labor during the last decade,’’ he points out, ‘‘creates a portentous, 
challenging problem in 1946.” 

Developing the theme set by the azticle’s title, “‘Wanted: Mature Labor 
Leaders,’’ Selekman observes: ‘“The demand for responsible, for mature, labor leaders 
grows ever more insistent, and rightly so. But it remains also largely exhortation— 
or denunciation. We have yet to ask soberly just what such maturity entails for the 
labor leader in the concrete content of his daily job. We have yet to put ourselves, 
each one of us, in the place of the union official who would honestly meet the full 
responsibilities of his strategic role in industry, and then to analyze just what this 
means in terms of specific performance. . .. 


T= development of mature union leaders is one of the imperatives of our times, 


Unrealistic Expectations 


W 7® SEEM to subject these labor men to an unrealistic standard of expectations. 

They are expected to enforce a disciplined observance of agreements upon the 
most restive membership—and at the same time to submit to its democratic control; 
to serve simultaneously as instruments of the group will—and as curbs upon it. 
They are criticized for entering negotiations without power to settle—or with that 
power backed by a strike vote against the eventuality of failure to settle. They are 
exhorted to accept a wide responsibility for safeguarding economic welfare—and to 
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keep hands off all but a narrowly defined area of shop decisions. They are frequently 
classed with racketeers who pursue their predatory way outside the law—and with 
politicians who get out the sovereign vote that remakes the law.”’ 

Yet when every allowance has been made, Selekman insists, ‘‘the central chal- 
lenge for mature union leadership stems from a very specific internal change peculiar 
to American labor organization. From marginal, barely tolerated institutions, 
trade unions have become within the past decade outstanding aggregates of group 
power inthe nation. The long historic struggle for recognition has ended. Today 
no union can be denied the right, through the processes of collective bargaining, 
to speak for the employees who give it a majority mandate. 


Transition from Fighting to Administration 


EASONED union Officials have long recognized the grave difficulties that arise when 
S local leadersand members both must convert their relationships with management 
from the conflict over recognition to the cooperation implicit in a signed agreement. 
Today organized labor as a whole faces this self-same transition from fighting to 

“administration.” 

“Over and over again,’’ Selekman declares, ‘‘the mature labor leader confronts 
one essential test for every policy he frames: Does it enable him to meet simultane- 
ously the requirements both of the dynamic protest movement for which he speaks 
and of the stable, complex administration which he must serve? Because he is the 
spokesman for his members, his leadership of them along this double-tracked road 
of advance entails relationships not only with management but also with govern- 
ment, other union officials, and the public. 

‘Strong emotions are evoked in all these relationships as the members pursue 
their drive for ever-improving conditions of working and living. But for the leader 
who accepts the demands of administration, a simple rule can guide his adjustment 
to these human factors of feeling and sentiment: he never as an administrator evokes 
emotions beyond the limits of their release in legitimate action. 


Residual Antagonisms Linger 


Hus it is, in dealings with management, that even if a strike for higher wages must 
poner its fighting symbols, the leader keeps always in mind the implications of 
the ultimate resumption of relationships. Hostilities, no matter by what cause en- 
gendered, are not turned on and off; residual antagonisms linger to inflame the 
run-of-the-mill issues of daily administration. Just so, incessant pressure for rising 
living standards belongs to the accepted arsenal of a protest organization; but when 
the right of that organization to present demands has been recognized, the size, tim- 
ing, and achievement of each demand must be related to the condition of the shop, 
the industry, and the economy, in terms of the production from which all returns 
ultimately are made to the producers, including workers. .. . 

















MATURE LABOR LEADERS 


“Every line of scrutiny, every angle from which the union official's job may be 
examined,’’ concedes Selekman, ‘‘leads to a very real and sympathetic respect for its 
paradoxical complexities. Indeed, so bristling are the difficulties that they make it 


almost naive to expect any quick achievement of the maturity that all would agree is 
indispensable. 


Swift Movement in Direct Line Impossible 


IVEN the contradictions of his own role, the rivalries within his own movement, 
G the pressures of his own members in a time of upheaval and confusion, the most 
administratively minded union official cannot move swiftly in a direct line toward 
new objectives. He remains always a political leader, and even the maturity he 
eventually achieves will be conditioned by this characteristic nature of his role. It 
will, by reason of that central fact, differ from the maturity of the management 
leader, who from the start, and always predominantly, functions as an administrator. 

‘The question may well be asked: If labor leaders encounter such difficulties in 
achieving maturity, is not legislation the surest remedy? Can the community afford, 
in our interdependent society, to wait for time to shake down, the rivalry, the tur- 
bulence of union activity that shuts down essential industries and services? .. . 
Suffice it to say that no legislation anywhere among democratic nations has yet 
succeeded in compelling men towork when they feel themselves sufficiently aggrieved 
to lay down tools. . . . If it is strikes we want to curtail—and that is the heart of the 
public concern—we had better be painstaking in devising a legislative program. 
Carefully considered legislation may be of help, but haste and punitive action will 
aggravate rather than relieve... . 


Imperturbable Tempers Needed 


tu of which, at this particular juncture of events,’’ Selekman reminds us, ‘‘obvi- 
A ously places a heavy burden upon the industrial executive, as compared with 
the union leader. The greater extent to which the responsibilities of his job have 
been realized, the growing recognition that he must keep the business solvent for the 
sake of employees as well as of stockholders, the stark fact that unbridled industrial 
conflict may wreck the social and industrial structure, his own reluctance to permit 
legal compulsions any entering wedge in industrial relations—everything places upon 
him the prime responsibility for mature and understanding behavior. 

He must hold steady in a tensely trying situation so that the nation as a whole, 
and the unions in particular, can “‘catch up’’ with the unwontedly swift develop- 
ments that have been transforming industrial relations. The more maturely he 
handles himself, the more likely the creation of that atmosphere in which the union 
executive also may come to feel he too can function as a mature administrator.’ 

Selekman concludes his article, thus, with an injunction to business managers 
and union officials alike: ‘“Never before have the men at the helm in industry needed 
for labor relations so steady a hand or so imperturbable a temper as now.”’ 
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The Passage of Public Law 87 and the Issuance of 
Administrative Regulations Related Thereto Rep- 
resent a Form of National Recognition of the 
Important Service Rendered the Nation by War- 
time Merchant Seamen. 


Reemployment Rights 
of Merchant Seamen 


By Lr. Wixtit1am G. Torpry 


U. S. Maritime Service Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 


tional period, and as wartime merchant seamen return to shore-side employ- 

ment, the question frequently arises with respect to the reemployment rights, 

if any, which wartime merchant seamen possess in their former jobs. The purpose 

of this article is to outline the extent to which such men are entitled to their former 
positions under present federal regulations. 

Congress recognized the desirability of extending reemployment rights to war- 

time merchant seamen by passing Public Law 87, which became effective June 23, 

1943. The law and subsequent rules promulgated by the Administrator of the War 


Shipping Administration, pursuant to the Act, embrace the procedures for securing 
these rights. 


A S DEMANDs upon the American Merchant Marine diminish in our present transi- 


Service Defined 


HE term ‘“‘service in the Merchant Marine”’ is defined by Public Law 87 to mean 

(1) service as an officer or member of the crew or or in connection with a vessel 
documented under the laws of the United States, or a vessel owned by, chartered to, 
or operated by or for the account or use of the Administrator of the War Shipping 
Administration; (2) service as an enrollee in the United States Maritime Service on 
active duty and (3) to such extent as the Administrator prescribes, any period await- 
ing assignment to such service and any period of education or training for such service 
in any school or institution under the jurisdiction of the Administrator. 

The Act further provides that any person entering service in the Merchant Ma- 
rine after May 1, 1940, and before the termination of the unlimited national emer- 
gency, declared by the President on May 27, 1941, who, in accordance with rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Administrator, War Shipping Administration, com- 
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pletes a period of substantially continuous service in the Merchant Marine, is entitled 


to a certificate to that effect from the Administrator upon the completion of such a 
period. 


Who Must Be Reemployed 


EEMPLOYMENT protection is afforded by the law to the individual who, in order 
R to perform service in the Merchant Marine, (1) has left or leaves a position, 
other than a temporary position, in the employ of any employer, (2) receives a Cer- 
tificate of Substantially Continuous Service from the Administrator of the War Ship- 
ping Administration, (3) is still qualified to perform the duties of such a position, 
and, (4) makes application for reemployment within forty days after completion of 
such service. If the individual's former position was in the employ of the United 
States Government, its territories or possessions, or the District of Columbia, such 
person must be restored to his position or to a position of like seniority, status and 
pay. 

If the individual's former position was in the employ of a private employer, the 
employer must restore the individual to his position or to a position of like seniority, 
status and pay, unless the employer's circumstances have so changed as to make it 
impossible or unreasonable todo so. If the individual's position was in the employ 
of any state or political subdivision thereof, it is declared to be the sense of Congress 
that the individual should be restored to such position or to a position of like senior- 
ity, status and pay. 

Public Law 87 further stipulates that any person who is so restored to a position 
must be considered as having been on furlough or leave of absence during the period of 
service, and he must be so restored without loss of seniority. Such a person is also 
entitled to participation in insurance or other benefits offered by the employer pur- 
suant to established rules and practices relating to employees on furlough or leave of 
absence in effect with the employer at the time such person entered the service. More- 
over, the individual, so restored, cannot be discharged from his position, without 
reasonable cause, for a period of one year after such restoration. 

If any private employer fails or refuses to comply with the above provisions, the 
district court of the United States for the district in which such private employer 
maintains a place of business has power to specifically require such employer to 
comply with such provisions. As incident thereto, the district court may require 
the employer to compensate such person for any loss of wages or benefits suffered by 
reason of the employer’s unlawful action. This district court is directed to order a 
speedy hearing in any such case and advance it on the calendar. 


U. S. District Attorney Supervises Compliance 


Bee application to the United States District Attorney or comparable official for 
the district in which such private employer maintains a place of business by any 
person claiming to be entitled to the benefits of such provisions, the United States 
District Attorney or such official, if reasonably satisfied that the person so applying 
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is entitled to such benefits, must appear and act as attorney in the amicable adjust- 
ment of the claim or in the prosecution thereof for the purpose of requiring such 
employer to comply with the provisions of the law. 


Eligibility 
B’ virTvE of Public Law 87 and the regulations issued pursuant thereto by the 
Administrator of the War Shipping Administration, a person must meet the 


following conditions in order to be eligible for reemployment rights under Public 
Law 87: 


1. He must have left a position, other than temporary position, in order 
to enter the Merchant Marine. 

2. He must have entered the Merchant Marine after May 1, 1940, and 
before the termination of the unlimited national emergency, declared 
by the President on May 27, 1941. 

3. He must still be qualified to perform the duties of the position which 
he left. 

4. He must make application for reemployment with the former em- 
ployer not later than forty days after the date of his Certificate of 
Continuous Service. 

5. He must have served in one of the following categories in the Mer- 
chant Marine: 

(a) As an officer or member of a crew on, or in connection with, a 
vessel documented under the laws of the United States, or owned 


by, chartered to or operated by or for the account or use of the 
War Shipping Administration. 


(b) As an enrollee in the United States Maritime Service. 

(c) As an enrollee or student in any school of instruction, including 
the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps and any State 
Maritime Academy under the jurisdiction or supervision of the 
War Shipping Administration. 

(d) Asa person awaiting assignment for service, as defined above, to 
the extent that such period is established to the satisfaction of 
the Recruitment and Manning Organization or Training Organi- 
zation, as the case may be. 


Ce) In any combination of the foregoing. 
6. He must apply and receive a Certificate under Public Law 87 certify- 


ing that he has completed a period of substantially continuous 
service. 


Service Credits 
HE determination of eligibility for a Certificate of Continuous Service is particu- 
larly significant. The Administrator deems the service of any seaman in the 
Merchant Marine to have been substantially continuous if such seaman continues in 


such service seventy-five per cent or more of the time elapsing between the date upon 
which he entered such service and the completion of his period. 


Seamen are credited with service in the Merchant Marine (1) for any time during 
which a seaman may be disabled for active employment in such service as a result of 
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illness or injury not caused by his own willful misconduct, (2) for any time required 
for his repatriation following his separation from the vessel for any cause not due to 
his own neglect or willful misconduct (3) for any period of service aboard a public 
vessel (4) for the period between the submission of an application for a certificate and 
issuance of such certificate. 

To the requirement that a person must continue in the service up to or at the 
termination of the unlimited emergency, in order to be eligible for a certificate, there 
are two exceptions: (1) a seaman who is permanently disabled for further service in 
the Merchant Marine as a result of illness or injury not caused by his own willful mis- 
conduct (2) a seaman who is released by the Recruitment and Manning Organization 
of the War Shipping Administration or the Training Organization of the War 
Shipping Administration, because it is found that, through no fault of his own, 
his contined service in the Merchant Marine is no longer desirable or necessary. 


Applications for Certificates 


_— for a Certificate C(WSA Form 77) are obtainable at all 
regional and port offices of the Recruitment and Manning Organization 
and at all schools or institutions under the jurisdiction or supervision of the Ad- 
ministrator of the War Shipping Administration. If, at the time of application fora 
Certificate, the applicant has most recently been engaged as an enrollee in the Mari- 
time Service, as a Cadet-Midshipman, or as an enrollee or a student in any school or 
institution, the application for the Certificate must be made through the Training 
Organization. Applications of all other seamen must be made to the Recruitment 
and Manning Organization, War Shipping Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Applications for Certificate must be submitted by the applicant promptly after 
his separation from the Merchant Marine, since delay may so lengthen the time 
elapsed between (1) the time he entered the Merchant Marine, (2) the date the Cer- 
tificate is issued, as to make the period of service short of the seventy-five per cent of 
the total time elapsed. In the case of any seaman who is permanently disabled for 
further service in the Merchant Marine as a result of illness or injury not caused by 
his own willful misconduct, an application must be submitted not later than thirty 
days after the expiration of a reasonable time for medical treatment and recuperation. 

In the case of any seaman, with respect to whom the Recruitment and Manning 
Organization or the Training Organization finds that, through no fault of his own, 
his continued service in the Merchant Marine is no longer desirable or necessary, an 
application must be submitted not later than thirty days after the date of his release. 
In all other instances, applications for a Certificate must be submitted within the six 
months’ period immediately following the termination of the unlimited national 
emergency. 

The passage of Public Law 87 and the issuance of administrative regulations re- 
lated thereto represent a form of national recognition of the important service 
rendered the nation by wartime merchant seamen. 








If a Psychological Testing Program Is to Be of 
Practical Value Then Just as with Good Equip- 
ment in a Plant It Must Be Suitably Designed and 
Properly Installed and Maintained. It Must Be 
Checked Regularly and Constantly Improved. 


How to Use 
Personnel Tests 


By Ricuarp S. ScHuttz 
Industrial Relations Methods, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 


will tell what is wrong, nor the kind of talk that will exaggerate what is good. 
But a sort of middle road to establish what can be used today to further 
sound human relations and industrial efficiency. 
There is no scientific procedure that is roo per cent right and perfect, so let’s not 
expect perfection in personnel test methods. 


Powirean testing in industry needs some plain talk. Not the kind of talk that 


Testing Is One Definite Tool of Human Relations 


REVIEW Of the practical development of personnel tests over many years, will 
A help to focus attention on what procedures each organization can use now with 
dependable results. 

Testing has a history of about seventy years of intensive and meticulous research in the 
laboratories in the measurement of human behavior and individual differences. Some day we 
hope this research will be as productive as in the physical sciences. The experts are 
now gathering data and trying to translate it meaningfully for use in business and 
industry. Out of the seventy years of experimental laboratory research have come 
hundreds of specific devices and tests which technicians in the field can readily find 
described in the library. 

During World War I there was tremendous progress made by using this available 
laboratory research. World War I was really the birth of personnel testing in the 
truest sense outside school testing. It is from this period that greatest progress was 
made. It was during this period that the well-known group intelligence test was 
first used on a wide scale. 
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In the following years, not much progress was made. Testing fell into disrepute 
for reasons that might affect it right now and in the next few years: over-optimism; 
unsound use; and the popularity of quick systems—gold bricks—industrialists often being 
fascinated by procedures that were not dependable and reliable. 

Interestingly enough, in the nineteen thirties, the depression came along and per- 
sonnel testing activities boomed. Wider application was made of tests. There was 
an attempt to analyze characteristics of unemployed people. Institutes were set up 
for studying adults and their characteristics for work, training and retraining. The 
WPA, NYA and other welfare agencies undertook testing programs. 

About 1934 the U. S. Government began to support an occupational research 
program. This was a dramatic step forward. It helped stimulate sounder use of 
personnel testing. Under the auspices of various Federal Government agencies, such 
as the Social Security Board, United States Employment Service, Department of La- 
bor and War Manpower Commission, an intensive analysis began of jobs and men. 

Along came World War II, and approximately fifteen million men and women 
were tested in the armed services. All testing techniques were widely applied. 
Millions of men and women were also tested in business and industry. 


‘ 


Cautious Approach to Use 


BviousLy, from the preceding review one conclusion is apparent. The scientific 
O foundation of personnel testing has been cautiously and meticulously established. There 
is no doubt but that many further improvements are necessary. The personnel testing 
technique is the one, some are inclined to say, the only one scientific tool of human ralations. 
There is not much that is definite in techniques for human relations. Testing is a 
tool that has definiteness about it—measurable facts for sound human relations. 

The personnel test technique is the one scientific measure of human relations, 
whose contributions to promoting sound labor relations, employee morale, produc- 
tion efficiency, employee welfare, job security, cost control, and employee develop- 
ment have only scarcely been tapped. In other words, the varied possibilities of 
tests have been only meagerly explored and applied. 

How is it possible to intelligently select a person for a specific job if only negligi- 
ble facts are known about his abilities, interests and personal qualifications? How 
is it possible to train or develop an employee if definite facts are not established about 
his abilities that will assure reasonable success in training? 


Tests Available for Proper Use 


Ww test methods can be used today in business and industry? 
First, there is the general intelligence test. It is a simple device widely used 
in classification of employees for selection and training. If wisely applied it can be 


a very practical tool and a most valuable one in selection, training, reassignment and 
development of employees. 
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Second, there has been advancement in what is called the broad aptitude tests, such 
as: mechanical aptitude and clerical aptitude. 

Third, there has been considerable haphazard experimentation with tests for 
interests and personality. Unfortunately, much research and refinement needs to be 
undertaken before tests in this area can be regarded as dependable ability tests. 

Fourth, some ingenuity has been devoted to design of tests in such a form and 
procedure that it will not antagonize the industrial employee and make him feel that 
he is being given school tests with silly questions. 

Fifth, there has been a simplification of testing procedure. It is now possible to test 
in job family groups. The same tests are used for a number of jobs. It is not neces- 
sary to use many tests in order to cover all jobs in an organization. A shorter time 
is required for each test. 

Sixth, there have been efforts made to find the primary or the fundamental traits of 
mental ability and human aptitudes. For example, six primary mental abilities have 
been established and can be related to necessary job qualifications, namely; number 
facility, word meaning, space perception, word fluency, reasoning and memory. 

In addition to these primary abilities, the occupational research program pre- 
viously referred to has also revealed certain fundamental aptitudes or ability factors 
such as: number, perceptual, spatial, finger dexterity, manual dexterity, verbal, 
reasoning, and motor speed. 

Seventh, there has been much activity during the last few years in development of 
tests to measure sensory efficiency for seeing and hearing . 

Recently a testing program was outlined for a textile mill. After writing a full 
report, the following closing statement was made: ‘‘Consider testing for visual 
efficiency as a possible first step.’ This company found as a result of vision tests that 
38 per cent of their employees needed glasses or had eye defects. For certain jobs 
sensory efficiency is more important than other aptitudes. 

Eighth, there have been efforts made to improve techniques of individual counseling 
with tests, in other words, how to advise people to make satisfactory job adjustment 
in industry. 

The right step is taken in sound human relations when workers and jobs are 
matched more carefully because jobs change, employees change, and then there is the 
very important factor of providing for job security. 


A Practical Test Program for Every Company 
iy view of the test methods available, how can a program for a small, average or 
large organization be set up? 

Point 1. A minimum program for an organization should consist of a simple prac- 
tical grouping of jobs, such as: machine jobs, strength jobs and dexterity jobs. For these 
jobs, tests of finger and manual dexterity and mechanical aptitude may be used. 

Clerical jobs and mental ability jobs cover two additional groups. A clerical 
aptitude and a general intelligence test would be helpful for these jobs. There are 
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Testing Aptitudes for Use by Employees—Management—Supervisors 











FACTS 
METHODS RESULTS 
Jobs Men 
Review of avail- | Analyze information on | Tests: Individual Employee 
able informa- jobs to classify Abili- Practical Intelligence Reports and Ratings 
tion on all ties, Interests and Aptitude for Special Outstanding Abilities 
jobs. Special Aptitudes. Machine Work Needs for Training 
Aptitude for Assembly Possibilities for 
Job Analysis Give tests for Abilities Work Development 
Job Specification and Special Aptitudes Mechanical Ability Suggestions for As- 
Classification of to all employees. Dexterity in Work with signment and 
Jobs Tools Training 
Organization Review Personnel Rec- Inspection Ability 
Chart ords covering Experi- Aptitude for Drafting Report for entire organi- 
ence, Education, Special Clerical Ability zation 
Training and other Technical Ability 
Qualifications that Engineering Aptitude Report by departments 


will help in making 
best use of Abilities, 
Interests and Special 
Aptitudes. 








Interests in Work with 
Things, People, Ideas 
or Technical Problems 

Ability for Supervisory 
Work (Personality, 
Interests and Atti- 
tudes) 

Individual Reports on 
Tests 

Interview: 

Review results with 
Employees 


Conferences: 
Meetings with Super- 


visors 


Reports: 


Organization Summary 


Training: 
Person(s) in Company 
to give and interpret 
test results 


Time: 
15 minutes to three 
hours 


Man Specifications based 
on standards of Meas- 
ured Abilities and 
Qualifications 


Information prepared for 
use in conferences with 
Supervisors 


Employee Performance 
compared with test 
ratings 








Copyright 1946 by Richard S. Schultz, Industrial Relations Methods, Inc., New York. 


also people jobs, or work requiring varied contacts with others. Interest and person- 
ality tests properly interpreted would be useful for these jobs. 
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Thus, a modest testing program for any organization, irrespective of size, if 
undertaken soundly, would consist of six tests: finger and manual dexterity, mechanical 
aptitude, clerical aptitude, general intelligence, interests and personality. 

Point 2. Special standards for rating tests (High, Good, Average, Below Aver- 
age, Poor) should be prepared in accordance with each company’s requirements. 

Point 3. In many organizations, it may be advisable to first build proper job 
specifications that show what is required for doing the work and the kind of persons 
most likely to succeed. It may also be preferable to improve the interviewing procedure; 
and to have a diagnostic application form rather than tousetests. This is particularly 
important in developing a selection procedure for small companies. 

Point 4. There should be in the minimum test program, a job performance rating 
or an employee merit rating. Tests should be checked against individual success on 
the job to determine if they are helpful in classification and selection of employees 
who meet Company production requirements. 

Point 5. The program should begin modestly with a limited, well-defined objective. 
Tests should not be used simply because someone says tests are good. Tests should 
not be used because the company down the road is using them. Tests should not be 
used because it is the fashion. However, tests should be used when there is a definite 
and substantial reason for testing. Tests should be used for the same reason that a 
new piece of equipment is installed, because it would be of economic value and desir- 
able for the company. Tests should be used when there is a very specific objective. 
Tests should not be started with a bang in order to get the whole job done at once. 

Point 6. If testing is installed, a plan is necessary to keep on improving it with 
experience in a practical way and to maintain the program satisfactorily; just about 
the way that one would proceed in improving and maintaining a piece of equipment 
or machinery. 

The illustrative chart in this article outlines a method of setting up a testing 
program according to the soundest principles for obtaining practical results. 


A Sound Procedure for Starting a Test Program 


HE practical minimum testing program outlined above is likely to be most successful 
Tins of immediate value in daily personnel relations if it is based upon a sound 
scientific procedure. This includes the following eight steps: 

Step 1: The objective must be defined. Why are tests desired? Is there a need for 
testing? These reasons must be clear and satisfactory to management. 

Step 2: A job analysis must be made. It should include the two latest techniques: 
the physical demands chart and the worker characteristics chart developed by the War 
Manpower Commission. 

Step 3: Before beginning to use any tests, sound measures of relative success or job 
performance must be established, such as: merit rating, quantity of production, quality 
of production, the amount of waste, the number of pieces that do not pass inspection. 
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Step 4: At this point it is appropriate to begin thinking about tests. The prob- 
lem has been carefully analyzed. This will avoid much waste of time, effort and 
money. It is necessary to adapt, construct or use tests suited to the specific job requirements 
of the company. The possibilities of the application form and the interview should not 
be overlooked. These two procedures may be regarded as good as tests for certain 
jobs. 

Step 5: After it has been decided that tests.are to be used, the mistake should not 
be made to test every one immediately, and then validate them later. A special 
group of employees or preferably a sample of applicants should be tested first. Then 
the results should be studied. Results should be compared with job performance. 
Comparisons should be made on whether employees stay on the job or leave the job, 
whether they succeed in training or fail in training, whether they get along on the 
job or have difficulty getting along on the job, whether the foreman likes them or 
doesn’t like them. Test results should also be compared with performance or merit 
ratings. 

This may all sound like making a mountain out of a mole hill. It is nothing 
more than orderly procedure. It is an accounting method, an orderly checking 
method. If these steps are followed, much time and money are saved. Often the 
time lost is more costly than the actual money invested in the tests. A discerning 
executive will soon find out whether a lot of time is being wasted because of an un- 
sound procedure in setting up the testing program. The programs that continue 
successfully for five, ten or more years are those established on a sound practical 
foundation. 

Step 6: It is necessary to determine which tests are most suitable. Test ratings must 
be compared with job performance. This effort will help to streamline the testing 
program. This effort will help to streamline the testing program, reduce the number 
of tests for a specific job and shorten the time for testing an individual. 

For example, a minute and a half simple manual dexterity test is valuable in one 
Company for selecting about 20% of its employees. 

Step 7: The test results should be checked on other groups of applicantsor employees other 
than those used originally in determining the value of the tests. The results should 
be rechecked six months or a year later. If this procedure is followed management 
can say confidently, ‘‘We have the right tests, they are helping us.”’ 

Step 8: As mentioned before, if a testing program is to be of practical value, then 
just as with good equipment in the plant, it must be maintained properly. It must be 
checked regularly and improved. 











This Is Another Advocacy of the Use Undisputed 
Facts Wherever Possible as Bases for Negotiation. 
Often Facts Are Used Merely as Additional Bases 
for Argument. 


Objective Attitudes 
in Collective Bargaining 


By W. V. Owen 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


HERE is a tendency to label practitioners in the field of labor Relations as being 

pro-labor or pro-management. Tri-partite bodies representing labor, manage- 

ment, and the public are created on the assumption that the representatives of 
labor are pro-labor, that the representatives of management are pro-management, 
and that the public representatives are neutrals who represent the interests of the 
public. The thinking which supports the tri-partite approach recognizes the bias 
of labor and management respectively, but at the same time presupposes that there 
are neutral persons to serve as public representatives. 


Is Neutral Thinking a Myth? 


HERE is some opinion, however, that neutral thinking is a myth, that there are no 
‘haw in labor relations attitudes but only black and white. An extreme adver- 
sary point of view is unfortunate and when carried into collective bargaining and 
other phases of industrial relations is an almost inevitable cause of friction reflecting 
in inefficiency of both management and labor. 

This paper is directed to labor relations managers in particular, and to labor and 
management in general and argues the desirability, if not the necessity, of an objec- 
tive mutual benefit point of view for labor relations professionals. 

Pro-labor and pro-management attitudes are real and probably have some value. 
A moderate ‘‘pro’’ attitude has the value of sparking activity and developing aggres- 
siveness. The problem is to keep the spark under control in order to avoid a social 
and economic conflagration. Management representatives are employed by manage- 
ment to protect the interests of management in bargaining, as are labor representa- 
tives employed to represent the interests of labor. Insofar as the interests of labor 
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and management are identical interests the only legitimate function to be performed 
by the representatives of management and labor is to discover the common interests. 
The amount of employment-for labor representatives and for management representa- 
tives tends to vary directly with friction over conflicting interests. 


The Parties 


_—= are many interested parties involved in negotiating a collective bargaining 
contract. The first line negotiators are made up of union and management hired 
men. Lawyers, corporations, officials, engineers, and industrial relations managers 
represent management on one side of the table, facing union representatives who may 
also include lawyers and engineers, but no labor relations experts. The second line 
of interested parties is made up of corporation stockholders and creditors on the side 
of capital, and employees on the labor side. Sitting in the audience, as it were, is the 
public. The public, after all, pays the costs of industrial relations conflicts or enjoys 
the economic fruits of industrial peace. 

In a way, each competing firm is an interested party in all the contracts of his 
competitors because each contract is governed to some extent by all the other con- 
tracts within an industry. Each firm’s contract within an industry is an exhibit 
which takes its place with other firm contracts. If one contract contains clauses not 
found in other contracts a ‘“‘precedent’’ may be set to be repeated in other contracts. 
The contracts line up in a ‘‘company front.’’ Each organized firm within an indus- 
try is interested in the contracts of competitors as are the different unions within the 
industry. . 

Even a more complicated picture develops out of individual firm negotiations if 
more than one union is involved. Perhaps one bargaining union is organized along 
industrial lines, while another bargaining union is a craft union. 


The Bargaining Process 


jie bargaining process is a curious mixture of salesmanship, threats, persuasion, 
face saving, waiting, promotion and defense of philosophies for the purpose of 
working out some rules governing productive activity. If the rules governing every 
football game were arrived at by the competing coaches before each game there prob- 
ably would be many postponed games. Football rules are worked out for the long 


tun good of the game and not for the good of each competing team participating in 
each game. 


Issues 


OMPLICATED wage systems, hour schedules, the guaranteed annual wage, ability to 
C pay, grievance procedure, seniority, the closed shop, maintenance of member- 
ship, and training programs are some of the issues that plague negotiators. Some 
issues are new, some are old, all have merits and demerits. Morals, politics, costs, 
economic theory, economic facts, and economic systems are involved. 
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For example, the principle of seniority is based on the moral concept of loyalty 
and respect for age in opposition to the economic principle of efficiency. There 
doesn't seem to be any one answer to the question of the conflict between the young 
and the old. An older person with seniority may be replaced by a younger, more 
productive person with less seniority in the absence or seniority rules. Objective 
thinking is necessary to work out a socially desirable seniority policy. | 

Also the problem of setting up schedules of hours for the day, or longer periods 
can best be approached by an unbiased study in order to determine optimum work 
schedules. Hour schedules that cause cumulative fatigue work hardships on all the 
interested parties. 


Conflicting Violent Prejudices 


T° HAVE the many complicated contractual issues attacked by conflicting violent 

prejudices is not conducive to solution. However, one must expect management 
representatives to resist demands for higher wages, and for labor representatives to 

— argue for higher wages just as vendees in any market bargain for price reductions and 
vendors bargain for price increases without a protagonist attitude. 

Taking another example, the desirability of a guaranteed annual wage clause 
in any contract requires the most careful objective study by the best talent available 
among all the interested parties. Likewise the problem of union security has never 
been settled for labor and management as a whole. The rights of a non-union man 
working in an organized shop are not disposed of by saying that the non-union man 
has no rights. The non-union man question is a challenge to the best minds in and 
out of industry, and cannot be solved by “‘pro’’ attitudes. The answer to the rights 
of the non-union man involves the broad philosophical question of individual rights 
as opposed to group inserests. Is it possible to set up rules that wlll protect the 
individual and at the same time enjoy the values that come from organized activity? 


Mutual Objective Attitude 


5 ive adversary attitude as contrasted with a mutual objective attitude is sheer 
nonsense when applied to the problems of accident rates, labor turnover rates, 
and absenteeism. Accident rates, labor turnover rates, and absenteeism rates cannot 
be pro-labor or pro-management. These rates are arithmetical calculations, changed 
not at all by emotional biases. That accident rates, labor turnover rates, and absen- 
seeism rates should be reduced cannot very well be questioned. It also seems clear 
that the responsibility for reducing accident rates, labor-turnover rates, and absen- 
teecism rates lies with both labor and management. 

The mutual benefit attitude corresponds better with the industrial scene than 
does the adversary point of view. The fact is that labor and management eat from 
the same feed bag and both are obviously interested in a full feed bag, and not quite 
so obviously each is interested in a wise distribution of the feed. A wise distribution 
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of the feed will maximize the long-run benefits going to both management and to 
labor. 


Two Cases 


—_— that labor takes advantage of its bargaining position and forces wages of 
an individual competitive firm above this optimum point of maximizing long-run 
benefits; what follows? Four possible consequences are: 


(1) The firm may pay less profits relative to other competitive firms 
limiting the firm in attracting investment for expansion and 
thus limiting employment opportunities. 

(2) The substitution of machinery for labor thus causing short-run 
unemployment. 

(3) Greater managerial efficiency. 

(4) An increase in man-hour productivity. 


If wages above the short-run optimum point result in greater managerial effi- 
ciency, in an increase in man-hour productivity or both, the optimum wage point 
would rise. However, the probability of a wage increase resulting in greater-effi- 
ciency of management and /or labor under a protagonist atmosphere is only a remote 
possibility, the possibility varying directly with the prevalence of labor-manage- 
ment harmony. 

Or, suppose that management of a single firm in a competitive industry takes 


advantage of a strong bargaining position and forces wages below the optimum rate. 
Three possible consequences are: 


(1) A decrease in man-hour productivity. 

(2) An increase in labor turnover rates. 

() A lowering of costs thus placing the firm in a favorable competitive 
position both as to markets and as to inviting capital investment. 
This result might come about under conditions of the very best 


labor-management relations, completely free from combatant 
attitudes..- 


The Objective 


i pie several interests represented in collective bargaining, the complicated issues 
and the many and sometimes conflicting philosophies involved in labor relations 
point toward the desirability of an objective point of view in labor relations. The 
Objective is to solve issues in terms of the long-run public good and not to promote 
the political interests of one of the parties or to gain a victory for an idea as such. 
The end product desired is an ever increasing real national income. 


Costs 


MOTIONALISM has no place in labor relations. Society pays the costs of maintain- 
ing this *‘Reno’’ of labor relations in order to provide the facilities for the 
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combatants to carry on industrial warfare. Lawyers, advisers, government agencies 
drink from the cistern of emotional bias. The direct costs of man-hours spent in 
waging industrial warfare are quite apparent. The indirect costs of *‘bad feeling”’ 
are not always apparent, but are nevertheless real in terms of inefficiency. 


Measurement Techniques 


7 adversary attitude becomes even more regrettable when one considers the 
availabllity of objective measurements. Labor standards of work, wage price 
relationships, standard hiring procedures and other industrial techniques provide 
the tools for dealing with labor relations. To use the techniques of the chase which 
must always be biased (the welfare of the fox is his alone) when semi-scientific equip- 
ment is available is a sad picture. 


The National Economy 


HE approach to collective bargaining advanced here is based on the assumptions 
fb bee labor and management of a particular firm have common economic interests 
in the long run, and that joint unbiased studies can discover the terms of a contract 
that most nearly promote those common interests. 

It seems reasonable to contend that the mutual benefit anasysis can be applied to 
labor and management of a national economy as well as to management and labor of 
an individual competitive firm. If both labor and management will prosper under a 
condition of full employment, which seems probable, then it follows that both labor 
and management are mutually interested in creating the economic conditions conso- 
nant with full employment. Since full employment is brought about by the proper 
balance between consumption, investment and saving, management must be inter- 
ested in consumption as well as in investment and labor must be interested in invest- 
ment as well as in consumption. 


The Public Interest 


NDUSTRIAL peace is particularly significant to management and labor in industries 
I especially endowed with public interest, the coal, transportation and food indus- 
tries forexample. The legal and social boundaries of ‘‘private’’ industrial strife will 
be established. Just where the state wili draw those boundaries is not clear. Theo- 
retically the line of demarcation beyond which industrial strife cannot long encroach 
is the point where public interest is jeopardized. 

If capital and labor are to retain freedom of action in bargaining, both capital 
and labor must so control their activities within the framework of public welfare so 


that the public economic loss is less than the values arising out of free individual and 
group action. 
A Basic Tool 


5 contract is a basic tool for implementing economic relationships between 
parties. Acontract to work, to sell, to buy, to lease, to lend, or to borrow repre- 
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sents the law’s contribution to order. Although the parties to contracts deal at 
arm's length, some contracts in which one party presses his advantageous position 
beyond the public interest are contrary to law, for example usury contracts. Or, 
when one contracting party imposes terms quite legally on the other party beyond 
the power of the other party to carry out; the real purposes of the contract are prosti- 
tuted. An over-sold customer will not only suffer losses but will refuse, if possible, 
to renew the old contract. Mutual benefit of parties provides the philosophical 
framework most friendly to contractual relationships. If collective bargaining con- 
tracts are to play the same useful part between industrial groups as they have played 
between individuals, fair competitive attitudes of party representatives are necessary. 
Otherwise a collective bargaining contract becomes not a contract but a kind of truce 
between periods of conflict. If a strike of three months is necessary for negotiating 
a twelve month’s contract one-fourth of the time is spent in battle and three-fourths 
in peace, which is too much war and not enough peace. 


The Future 


= future of collective bargaining may very well rest on the outcome of the 
conflict between the mutual benefit attitude and the combatant attitude. Should 
the combatant attitude eclipse the mutual benefit attitude, collective bargaining will 
crack up on the rocks of friction. Personalities rather than sound economic princi- 
ples will rise only to fall. Management and labor personalities are only as secure as 
are the economic principles supporting those personalities. 

If the negotiating process is carried on along the subterranean level of mutual 
deceit the real facts out of which good contracts are fabricated remain undiscovered 
or, if the process of collective bargaining generates personal enmities and mutual 


suspicion, where friendship and respect had previously prevailed the net output of 
collective bargaining is negative. 








Status of Counselor 


By SUDIE H. KOVACH 
New York University, N. Y. 


(1) Counseling pre-supposes a desire to help the individual handle his problems 
in a-manner more-satisfactory to him. | 

(2) The function of counseling is to investigate human problems which the 
individual is able to do something about, in order that he may be conscious of the 
factors which indicate possible causes for his trouble. 

(3) The counselor should, at all times, retain a clinical, investigatory attitude 
toward his work in order to minimize biased judgments. 

(4) The counselor should present summarized results of investigations, indicat- 
ing possible causes, but should leave decisions for preventive or remedial measures 
to the counselee or the authority for whom the counselor is investigating. 

(5) The counselor should be recognized as a technically trained specialist who 
is consulted by those in positions of authority, or subordinate to authority, at the 
volition of either. 

(6) Neither the counselor nor those in authority should force upon the counselee 
any seemingly advisable action. Such pressure does damage by retarding the day 
when the counselee will have to make his own decisions, at whatever age level. In 
the case of a child who is incapable of grasping implications about his problems, 
adequate outlet for expression of likes and dislikes should be provided along with 
other methods of investigation, and the implications given to those responsible for 
the child. 

(7) The counselor, at no time, should reveal confidential information without 
the consent of the counselee. If it should be necessary to impart information the 
counselee should be advised of this before the first interview is commenced. If later 
developments indicate that information should be communicated to others, the 
counselee should be informed of this and his decision, as to whether it shall or shall 
not be imparted, abided by. If the counselee comes to a negative decision and it 
means the counselor's inability to act further, the counselor should drop the case, for 
it is the only means by which the integrity of the service can be maintained. 

This loyalty to the co-operativeness of the individual and recognition of his 
right to determine his own course, should be the cardinal basis of counseling, and 
should be respected by all who contact the service. 
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Personnel Organization 


(Criticisms of Mr. C. C. Fracxsrr) 
I. RELATIONS BY PROXY 
By R. R. Hopkins, Vauxhall Motors, England 


N His article ‘‘90 Years of Personnel Experience’ in your April issue, C. C. Fracker 
| suggested that three years of personnel dealings in a business of 30,000 employees 
might be considered equivalent in experience to thirty years in the average run of 
businesses which contain less than 1,000 employees. He admitted that this ‘‘statis- 
tical gymnastics’’ might not be acceptable to all and proceeded to enumerate six 
fundamentals in personnel administration based on the ‘‘30 years’ experience.”’ 

If this basic assumption were only a matter of ‘‘statistical’’ or journalistic con- 
venience, few would quarrel with it. But it is the purpose of this article to suggest 
that such a premise constitutes a fundamental misconception in industrial relations 
and also in personnel administration. For, while C. C. Fracker claims that there 
should be no “‘connection’’ between-labor relations and personnel practices, he con- 
cedes that they must be ‘‘co-ordinated’’, and it is surely incontestible that the one 
bears on the other. | 

Here is the fundamental truth at the base of this argument: neither labor relations 
nor personnel administration in a business with less than 1,000 employees are the same thing 
as labor relations and personnel management in a concern such as Vauxhall Motors, which has 
10,000. Inanaverage-size business of, say, 800, the boss pretty well knows everyone; 
he may not remember all the names, nor put the right names to the right faces, but at 
any rate he knows something about each man—he is conscious of a human personality 
and not just a ‘‘fitter’’ or a ‘‘cost clerk’’ or whatever it may be. This is admitted 
experience—in English industry anyway—and it is endorsed by high-ranking officers 
who agree that, in the Armed Forces, it is possible to ‘“know’’ up to about 800 men 
reasonably well, but, after that, the scheme breaks down. 


New Methods Needed 


HAT does this mean? It means that a new technique of labor relations and per- 

W sonnel administration is needed for the business with more than 800 to 1,000 

employees. Three of the points made by C. C. Fracker in his review of personnel 

fundamentals concerned group dealing, wage relationships, and democracy in em- 

ployee services. None of these requirements can be tackled successfully in large 

enterprises unless the need for this new technique in labor relationships is recognized 
and acted upon. 

How is this need to be met? The short answer is—committees. It sounds sim- 

ple; to some it may sound all too familiar. When the writer of this article broadcast 
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from the B.B.C., London, on one occasion, in a programme dealing with industrial 
incentives, he remarked that in his working community of 10,000, there were at least 
75 employee-committees. This was greeted with a laugh. Maybe that’s average 
reaction—amusement, cynicism, or both! But it’s short-sighted—labor relation- 
ships in the 10,000 arena can only be handled by an indirect technique and the 
committee system is the essence of that technique. 


Committees with Nothing Barred 


ET's have a look at these Vauxhall committees. There’s the factory-wide Works 
Council (or Management Advisory Committee, as it’s called) which is the 
parliament or house of representatives. The M.A.C. isn’t just a group to pep produc- 
tion, ventilate grievances, or discuss employee services of a type which don’t impinge 
on management. It’s a freely-elected body of 21 employees (joined in committee by 
5 Management representatives) which has the right to explore, examine, and discuss 
everything—wage rates, holidays, employment conditions, security measures, produc- 
tion, forward planning—nothing barred. 

Out of this “‘parliament’’ springs naturally a range of special sub-committees 
which handle personnel problems, employee suggestions, transport, factory rules, 
and various ‘‘ad hoc’”’ affairs, with a large measure of executive authority and cer- 
tainly with strong weight of effective recommendation to the full committee and 
thus to the management. 


Hourly-paid Wage Committees 


WwW rates are a subject in themselves. Suffice to say that throughout the fac- 
tory there is a series of over 50 ‘‘Grading Appeals Committees’’ comprised of 
hourly-paid operatives to whom is entrusted the responsibility of arbitrating on 
wage increases in relation to classification of skill. ‘ 

There are 18 committees specialising in safety and accident prevention—making 
recommendations, examining trends and statistics, comparing records in various 
departments of the plant, stimulating supervision and educating operatives to a high 
level of alertness and understanding in industrial safety. 

A plant-wide council deals with hospital contributory schemes and social se- 
curity in relation to health. It is a powerful body and by virtue of the number of 
contributors it represents, has seats on the national executive panels of the schemes 
concerned, where they are not of purely domestic origin. 

The whole of the social, sporting, and recreation side is governed by a General 
Council of elected members. The Canteen is part of this assignment. Some 30com- 
mittees attend to the day-to-day running of each social or recreational activity. A 
Benevolent Fund for the sick and, during the war, a Services Fund for those in the 
Armed Forces, were responsibilities, not of the management, nor personnel adminis- 
tration, but of democratic employee-committees. 
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Committees Have Executive Responsibility 


5 pone committees have all been given due measure of executive responsibility; 
their accepted recommendations must be acted upon without demur or delay. 
Without these essentials, the committee system will be an encumbrance, not a help— 
it will not develop, it will fall into disuse and discredit. 

But, with recognition and support, the committee system is the key to industrial 
democracy and hence the key to labor relations in a large community. Let us admit 
freely that the technique is indirect; it is relationship by proxy. But it is an ordered 
and balanced technique which can succeed. The alternative is to assume or pretend 
that a large community is much the same as a small one from the personnel angle, 
except that more foremen and personnel officers will be required. And that is an 
unsound and entirely fallacious assumption. 


II. MISLEADING EXPERIENCE 
By J. S. McManon, Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O. 


E ARE particularly interested in reading “‘90 Years Personnel Experience’’ 
\ N reprinted from your April, 1946 issue of the Personnel Journal, primarily 


because the author in addition to giving the usual treatment to the matter 
of personnel administration, suggests a principle which is unusual. That of divorc- 
ing the functions of personnel administration and labor relations. | 

The author draws a somewhat hazy line of demarkation between the two func- 
tions which he himself outlines, then proceeds to arrange the detail of the respective 
functions each on its own side of the line by generalizing thus, ‘‘Labor relations and 
personnel relations are not the same.’’ This is followed by explanation of the neces- 
sarily different thinking of the administrators of each of the two functions. 

The philosophy and reasoning of the author with respect to the administration 
of the two functions of the Department of Industrial Relations appear not only to be 
impractical but also most unsound and isnot in keeping with the teachings of experi- 
ence gained in industry in general. We should exercise the greatest care as we pro- 
ceed along the road to better human relations that we do not indulge in ‘‘Losing 
battles while gathering straws.” 

Experience gathered exclusively in war plants that were operated on a non- 
competitive basis may prove inadequate as a basis for future policy for peace time 
industry. Many of the techniques, practices, and customs established in war plants 
were undoubtedly necessary steps to the end, that we had to have production, irre- 
spective of cost. Now that we hope to convert to a post war competitive basis, the 
personnel administrator along with all others had better keep his eye on the cost 
sheet, if he is to continue to function either under the direction of an Industrial Rela- 
tions Manager or in his own little domain where he may indulge in his own phi- 
losophy. 
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Split Functions Increase Vulnerability 


NbustRry is suffering today mostly from the practice of splitting up its functions and 
I keeping them in the state of isolation that makes for a more vulnerable target for 
the sniping of Unions who do not believe in this practice. It matters not whether you 
are manufacturing aircraft or mining coal. There are only two real segments in 
industry. Human beings and machines, material is there whether or not we apply 
manufacture or mining. This job of keeping these two segments together in effec- 
tive operation is called management and further division of the responsibilities of 
good management does not necessarily enhance its effectiveness. 

It must also be borne in mind that the title or term personnel administrator is 
the classification of a large number of different functions and were we to accept the 
idea of splitting up the functions of organization into as many separate controls, we 
would undoubtedly find ourselves with a multitude of little men, each applying his 
pet theory of, how to do it, instead of a well organized unit properly managed. 

Furthermore, let the personnel administrator never forget that his one day deal- 
ing with employees on an individual basis may (and too often does) mean many days 
of headache for his boss, the Industrial Relations Manager, who has to deal with this 
employee on a collective basis ever after. Consequently, we should incline, not to 
further subdivision, but rather to consolidation in the field of human engineering. 
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THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED WORKER IN INDUSTRY 


By Gilbert Brighouse. Pasadena, Cal. California Institute of Technology. 
1946. §4pp. Price $2.00 


This is an excellent study of the experience of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
during the last year of the war, with employing physically handicapped people. 

It tells what they were like as to age, marital status, educational achievement, 
in character, etc. Also the varieties of work performed, levels of responsibility, 
rate of promotion, frequency of job change, absences, accidents, effect on group in- 
surance policy, grievances, morale, etc. The summary states, in part: 

When Lockheed hired these physically handicapped people, the Corporation lost 
a little in flexibility of employees, apparently had to spend a little more time placing 
them correctly and, according to the ratings of supervisors, tended to get work which 
was slightly inferior to that of normal employees in quality and quantity of output. 
Further, the insurance companies which carried the accident compensation and volun- 
tary group plan had to pay out slightly more money per capita for the physically 
handicapped. For those with severe disabilities, such as total blindness and deafness 
or limb amputations, some additional time in job training and supervision was 
apparently necessary. 

On the other hand, Lockheed gained through hire of a group which, during a 
period of generally high labor turnover, showed a greater stability on the job, less 
readiness to quit, less unexcused absenteeism, and a greater wlllingness to stay put on 
‘dead end’’ jobs without possibilities of promotion to supervisory status. In addi- 
tion the presence of employees with obvious physical handicaps tended to be an 
incentive to higher morale on the part of the physically normal. 

This study has certain implications for industry, for the physically handicapped, 
and for society as a whole. Clearly the physically handicapped have a place in in- 
dustry, but their effective use requires an intelligent personnel policy with regard to 
their selection and placement, and particularly with respect to their supervision. 
By no means is every foreman equipped to supervise the work of the physically dis- 
abled. Foremanship courses stressing understanding of the physically handicapped 
and the personality needs of human beings are a prerequisite. The physically handi- 
capped themselves need to learn how to view their disabilities with greater realism 
and with more positive work attitudes, to accept their limitations and to compensate 
for them by the development of whatever skills they may have. Finally, society in 
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general can assist the physically handicapped in achieving healthy attitudes by be- 
having toward them with objective sympathy and understanding. As these atti- 
tudes grow, it will be seen that with proper placement, training, and supervision a 
physical disability no longer need be a physical handicap. 

This study is highly recommended. Considering that there are estimated to be 
nearly 3,000,000 physically handicapped of employable age in the country, and 
another 800,000 become permanently disabled every year, (this is apart from disabled 
veterans) it is hard to see how companies in future can avoid employing them. The 
Lockheed experience shows that they need have no fears indoingso. Again quoting 
the report: 

Reluctance to hire those who are physically disabled has been a source of frustra- 
tion to the handicapped and of expense to society. If certain people cannot produce, 
others must produce for them; if the physically handicapped cannot earn a living, 
they must usually be dependent upon some form of charity, a method of support 
which is not only degrading to the recipient but also economically unsound. 
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